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THE  ETHICAL  MOVEMENT 

DEFINED. 


An  Ethical  Lecture  by  STANTON   COIT,  Ph.D. 

[Issued  for  the  Union  of  Ethical  Societies.] 

The  aims  and  principles  of  the  Ethical  Movement  are  so  very 
simple  that  anyone,  although  with  no  philosophical  education, 
may  both  understand  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  them.  I  need 
not  speak  in  parables,  or  use  symbolic  language  ;  but  there 
is  need  of  explanation.  People  are  so  accustomed,  when 
religion  is  spoken  of,  to  look  for  mystical  and  transcendental 
ideas,  which  are  remote  from  men's  common,  everydav  know^- 
ledge,  that,  when  the  w^hole  nature  of  the  Ethical  Movement 
has  been  explained,  they  still  look  for  something  further.  Its 
very  simplicity  makes  them  fail  to  understand  it,  or,  if  they 
understand,  they  fail  to  appreciate  it,  "Is  that  all?"  they 
are  apt  to  exclaim.  But  we  count  it  no  defect  in  our  Ethical 
Movement  that  it  is  thus  simple  and  close  to  the  working 
thoughts  of  everyday  life.  This  simplicity  is  one  reason  for 
the  hope  that  it  will  some  day  reorganise  the  spiritual  life  of 
nations.  Let  me  now  set  forth  our  main  doctrines  in  barest 
outline. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  bond  of  religious  union  should 
be  solely  devotion  to  the  good  in  the  world.  By  "  the  ^oodi  "  is 
meant  simply  a  certain  quality  of  human  character  and  con- 
duct :  the  quality  which  we  have  in  mind  when  we  say  that  a 
judge  is  good,  because  he  is  impartial  ;  that  a  father  is  good, 
because  he  looks  out  for  the  lasting  welfare  of  his  children  ; 
that  a  brother  is  good,  because  he  causes  his  sister  no  pain  if 
he  can  help  it  ;  that  a  citizen  is  good,  because  he  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  personal  gain  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  people. 
The  desire  to  spread  more  and  more  this  quality  of  conduct 
and  character,  and  to  root  out  badness  from  human  life,  is, 
we  affirm,  the  true  bond  of  religious  union  among  men. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  and  more  definite  than  this 
doctrine  ;  we  aim  to  preach  it  everywhere.  We  believe  that 
by  declaring  devotion  to  the  good  in  the  world  to  be  the  bond, 
and  the  w^hole  bond,  of  religious  union,  we  shall  ultimately 
induce  men  to  remove  all  other  qualifications  for  membership 
in  churches ;  and  that  immediately  men  w^ho  are  now  outside 
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of  all  religious  fellowship,  or  who  chafe  under  the  dogmatic 
restraint   of  the  Church,  will  form  themselves  into  societies 
for  the  spread  of  goodness,  and  that  such  fellowships  will  be 
the    mother   of  thorough    and    permanent    social   reforms  in 
politics,  in  education,  and  in  family  and  industrial  life.     This 
idea  of  forming  societies  in  devotion  to  good  character  and 
right  conduct,  we  believe,  stands  equal  in  dignity  and  power 
with  Christ's  conception  of  a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and 
that  it  comes  to-day  with  all  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  a 
new    social    revelation — for   which,    however,    the    ages    of 
Christian  development  have  been  preparing  men's  hearts  and 
intellects.     Not  only  is  the  idea  clear  and  definite  in  itself, 
but  when  embodied  in  a  society  we  have  a  social  institution 
distinct  from  every  other  now  existing.     An  Ethical  Society, 
a  fellowship  solely  in  devotion  to  the  good  in  the  world,  is 
different  from  every  Christian  Church,  whether  orthodox  or 
Unitarian  ;  for  the  Church,  besides  devotion  to  the  spread  of 
goodness    in    the  world,   demands  allegiance   to  a  personal 
Creator  of  the  universe.     An   Ethical   Society,  therefore,  is 
unlike  every  Christian  Church.      Its  basis,  in  the  first  place,  is 
clearer  and  simpler ;  it  is  capable  of  being  understood  by  the 
most  ignorant  man  of  ordinary  intelligence.     All  men  know 
at  least  sufficiently  well  for  practical  judgment  what  goodness 
in  human  character  is.      But  the  idea  of  a  personal  Creator  of 
the  universe  has  baffled  the   speculative  efforts  of  the   best 
disciplined  and  philosophic  minds.     In  understandableness, 
therefore,  an  Ethical  Society  may  claim  precedence  over  any 
Christian  Church,  and  from  this  it  follows  that  it  is  in  its 
very  nature  more  suited  to  men  of  average  intelligence  and  of 
busy  life.     But  it  also  differs  from  Christian  Churches  in  being 
broader  in    its    fellowship.      It  excludes    no    one    because  of 
scepticism  as  to  the  existence  and  personality  of  God  or  the 
divinity  of  Christ.      But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  distinctly 
known  that  we  are  not,  as  a  society,  agnostic.     We  do  not 
deny  the  possibility  of  knowing  the  existence  of  God.     We 
do  not  request  or  exact  that  a  man  shall  first  give  up  his 
belief  in  a  personal  God  and  in  immortahty  before  he  shall 
become  a  member  of  our  societies.     We  simply  ask  that  he 
have  a  direct  desire  to  plant  good  conduct  and  root  out  evil. 
As  a  society  we  are  not  pledged  to  any  theory  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  universe,  or  of  conscience  itself,  or  to  any  theory  as  to 
the  limits   of  human   knowledge.     We  are  not  an  agnostic 
society;  we  have   no  theory  at  all,  as  a  society,  concerning 
the  limits  of  knowledge  ;  therefore  the  charge  which  has  been 
made  against  us  that  we  are  agnostic  is  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing. 

When,  on   the  other  hand,  it  is   brought  as  an  objection 
against  us  that  we  have  no  theory  which  accounts  for  the 
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moral  enthusiasm  which  we  possess  and  manifest,  we  point 
out  the  following  distinction  :  As  a  society  we  have  no  such 
theory,  but  each  indimdiial  member  may  entertain  whatever 
theory  addresses  itself  to  his  reason  as  true.  One  may  be  a 
Theist,  another  a  Materialist,  another  an  Atheist.  AVe 
simply  maintain  that  no  one  shall  make  his  theory  a  barrier 
between  himself  and  his  fellow-men. 

We  set  righteousness  up  as  an  object  to  worship.  But  we 
recognise  that  it  is  purely  an  abstraction  unless  it  exist  in 
concrete  acts  and  dispositions  of  the  human  will.  We  make 
no  fetish  of  it ;  it  does  not  exist  except  as  we  are  good  :  yet 
we  can  say  that  in  our  view  of  life  and  the  universe  it  takes 
the  place  which  God  or  Christ  holds  in  the  Christian  view. 
We  make  belief  in  it  the  bond  of  human  fellowship  and 
brotherhood.  We  demand  that  no  one  shall  make  the  ideas 
of  a  personal  God  and  immortality  the  bond  of  religious 
union  ;  that  no  one  shall  place  any  moral  blame  or  stigma 
upon  any  other  man  for  not  holding  them. 

But,  although  thus  different  from  all  Christian  Churches,  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  approach  any  nearer  to  non-Christian 
reHgious  fellowships,  which  have  recently  sprung  up,  than  we 
do  to  the  Christian  Churches.  We  are  quite  as  distinct  from 
Positivism,  Secularism,  and  Socialism. 

The  Positivists  set  up  the  worship  of  Humanity,  adoration 
of  the  great  and  good  men  of  the  past  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting an  organic  being,  as  the  bond  of  religious  fellowship. 
We   do  not  condemn  in  itself  the  adoration  of  Humanity  so 
long  as  it  be  not  made  the  bond  of  fellowship  ;  but  when  set 
up  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  Church  we  count  it  as  unjust 
and  unwise.     It  is  unjust  to  every  man  who  cannot  naturally 
cast   his   motives  for  doing  good    chiefly   into    the   form    of 
gratitude  for  the  good  which  he  has  received  from  Humanity. 
Many  a  man  has  a  feeling  that,  although  he  had  derived  no 
good  and  perfect  gifts  from  Humanity,  he  should  and  would 
still  serve  his  fellow-men  ;  in  short,  the  desire  to  do  right  is 
in  many  a  heart  deeper  than  the  conscious  debt  of  gratitude. 
We  are,  furthermore,  distinguished  from   Positivists  in  not 
exacting   special    recognition    of    Auguste    Comte    and    his 
services.       And,    unlike    the    Positivists,    we    do    not    for    a 
moment  maintain  that  the  basis  of  religious  fellowship  is  the 
sum-total  of  all  the  positive  sciences  constituting  the  philo- 
sophic doctrine  of  the  universe.     We  believe  that  science, 
except  as  a  standard  of  reason,  becomes  an  unjust  dogma  the 
moment  it  be  made  the  basis  of  a  Church.     The  worship  of 
Humanity  and  the  doctrines  of  the  positive  sciences  are  the 
Positivist  bond,  while  ours  is  simply  the  furtherance  of  good 
character  and  right  conduct. 

Equally  distinct  are  we  also  from  the  Secularists.     They, 
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as  their  very  name  implies,  are  reactionists  against  theology  ; 
whereas  we  demand  simply  that  theology  be  not  made  the 
condition  of  spiritual  fellowship.  Moreover,  the  Secularists, 
while  affirming  the  dignity  and  worth  of  this  world,  and 
attempting  to  reconstruct  society,  do  not  lay  down  good 
character  and  right  conduct  as  the  starting-point  of  all  social 
reform  ;  in  this  we  are  more  definite  than  they  ;  they  are  in 
danger  of  incoherence,  now  setting  up  political  power  and 
now  industrial  revolution  as  the  true  means  of  making  society 
happy  and  just ;  whereas  we  would  start  from  the  moral 
sentiment,  and  recognise  that  mechanical  changes  in  institu- 
tions and  the  execution  of  better  laws  must  be  supported  by 
the  moral  consciousness  of  the  community.  Environment 
and  law  also  affect  character  ;  but  the  impetus  towards  the 
doing  away  with  evil  conditions  of  life  must  arise  in  men  who 
are  bound  together  for  the  spread  of  goodness  in  the  world. 

We  are  also  distinguished  from  the  Socialists.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Socialists,  like  most  other  enthusiasts,  have 
the  good  of  the  world  at  heart  ;  but,  as  the  Church  condemns 
anyone  who  does  not  believe  in  a  personal  God  by  excluding 
him  from  fellowship,  so  the  Socialists,  by  the  very  fact  that 
they  name  themselves  Socialists,  exclude  all  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  transference  of  the  ownership  of  land  and 
capital  from  private  citizens  to  the  State.  Whether  this 
policy  is  in  itself  right  or  wrong  is  not  the  question  on  which 
we  can  take  issue  with  them.  We  simply  say  that  their 
doctrine  of  reform  should  not  be  the  basis  of  spiritual  fellow- 
ship among  men.  An  Ethical  Society  would  include  both 
Socialists  and  Individualists,  permitting  each  group  to  work 
in  their  own  way  for  the  elevation  of  society  ;  but  we  would 
not  allow  either  for  the  sake  of  their  special  remedy  to  break 
the  bond  of  human  brotherhood  with  those  who  differ  from 
them. 

The  Ethical  Society  Movement  believes  that  it  will  draw  to 
itself  many  men  and  women  from  all  kinds  of  Christian 
Churches  and  from  all  non-Christian  fellowships.  It  believes, 
further,  that  its  influence  will  affect  even  those  who  remain  in 
old  fellowships  until  they  will  transform  these  into  Ethical 
Societies  ;  and,  if  devotion  to  the  good  in  the  world  be  the 
right  bond  of  religious  fellowship,  it  would  be  strange  if 
this  movement  of  ours  did  not  tend  to  conciliate  all^  conflict- 
ing groups  of  earnest  men.  Thus,  without  swerving  from 
the  straight  line  of  our  conviction,  we  feel  sure  that  we  shall 
help  to  draw  all  men  into  brotherhood.  We  are  not  a  new 
Church,  as  Churchmen  themselves  define  a  Church,  and  we 
do  not  pretend  to  be  ;  we  have  no  desire  to  destroy  the  old 
Church,  but  to  vivify  it,  until  it  shall  throw  off  all  except  the 
vital    element   of  fellowship,   devotion    to   the    good    in  the 
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world.  Our  first  and  main  doctrine,  then,  is  this  which  I 
have  been  stating.  We  would  go  about  everywhere,  but 
especially  among  the  poor  and  the  down-trodden,  urging  men 
into  this  higher  fellowship,  which  we  believe  will  prove  the 
spiritual  dynamic  of  the  world,  to  raise  it  out  of  misery  and 

moral  evil. 

Our  second   doctrine  is   that  each  man   must   bestow   the 
highest  reverence  of  his  heart,  the  feeling  of  absolute  sacred- 
ness   and    inviolability,   upon   the  doing  of   every  individual 
duty  as  it  presents  itself  to  him.      In  fervour  of  devotion,  m 
the' sense  of  absolute  and  supreme  worth  and  dignity,  each 
duty  is  to  be  done  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  feeling  of  inviolability 
has  been  an  element  in  religion,  we  affirm  that  the  doing  of 
duty  is   religion  ;    with  us   every  attack    upon    iniquity  is  a 
religious  crusade.      In  this  respect  we  are  like  the  Salvation 
Army,  which  goes  forth  to  fight  sin.     Every  individual  social 
reform  which  we  take   up   becomes   to  us,  in   sacredness  at 
least,    a    religious    task.      For    us    goodness    must    exist    in 
human  hearts  and  institutions  ;  and  to  bring  it  into  existence 
is  the  highest  that  we  know.     We  preach  that  right  conduct 
is  of  supreme  importance— more  important  than  doctrine  or 
ritual  ;  aye,  more  important  than  the  worship  of  a  personal 
God  or  of  Christ  in  the  heart.     We  believe  that  right  conduct 
is  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  of  a  joyful,  peaceful,  inspiring 
life      We  believe  that  it  is  the  way  to  attain  a  lite  of  perfect 
selflessness,   which   has  no  anxiety  about   the  future   eitlier 
before  or  after  death,  which  is  willing  to  become  annihilated  at 
death,  if  such  be  the  lot  in  store  for  us.     Devotion  to  right 
conduct  is,  we  believe,  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  ot  treedom 
from  the  haunting  presence  of  our  own  past  transgressions. 
Complete  devotion  to  the  right  is  the  only  act  of  atonement 
bv  which  we   can  become   reconciled  with  our  past    selves. 
Thus,   right   conduct,  because  it  is  the  way  ot    life  to  the 
individual  and  of  gladness  to  society,  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance ;    every  other    attempt    at    reconciliation,  or  to   attain 
strength  and  self-confidence,  is  folly  and  evil.      What  food  is 
to  the  hungry  man,  what  water  is  to  the  parched  lips,  what 
the  sun   in  spring-time  is  to  the  trees  and  flowers,  such  is 
right  conduct  to  the  inner  spiritual  life  of  man.     We  preach 
this  devotion  to  the  good  not  only  as  the  bond  of  fellowship, 
but  as  the  wav  of  inward  peace  and  life. 

Akin  to  this  doctrine  of  the  supreme  importance  ot  right 
conduct  is  our  affirmation  that  this  human  life  of  ours— even 
though  we  have  no  outlook  towards  an  immortal  existence- 
still  contains  adequate  motive,  more  than  sufficient  incentive, 
to  work  and  to  suffer  for  mankind,  and  to  carry  out  the 
severest  injunctions  of  duty.  We  maintain  that  the  grandeur 
of  the  motive  to  be  upright  and  just  is  not  diminished   one 
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whit  by  omitting  the  ideas  of  personal  immortaHty  and  of  a 
personal  God.  There  are  those  who  affirm  that  if  these  ideas 
be  taken  away,  although  morality  would  remain,  nevertheless 
the  motive  to  right  action  would  be  deprived  of  its  grandeur  ; 
but  in  saying  this  they  simply  confess  that  for  them  the 
grandeur  is  gone,  that  in  their  experience  they  find  them- 
selves lacking  motive.  And,  as  this  confession  is  based  on 
their  personal  experience,  there  is  no  wisdom  in  bringing 
against  it  logical  arguments.  We  can  only  set  over  against 
it  the  testimony  of  our  own  moral  experience,  that  the  motive 
for  right  conduct  which  remains,  after  we  have  given  up  all 
interest  in  a  personal  Creator  and  in  immortality,  is  still  so 
sublime — nay,  so  overpowering — that  there  is  no  room  in 
human  imagination  to  admit  any  additional  incentive.  If  we 
fancy  that  there  is,  it  is  because  we  have  not  yet  realised  the 
significance  of  morality  in  reference  to  our  individual  and 
social  life,  however  limited,  here  on  earth.  What  we  must 
do  is  to  train  our  imagination  until  we  are  able  to  comprehend 
better  the  beauty  and  social  significance  of  holiness.  Our 
doctrine  is  that  the  motive  to  right  conduct,  when  its  signifi- 
cance for  our  earthly  life  is  fully  appreciated,  becomes  practi- 
cally infinite  in  grandeur,  and  that  anyone  who  affirms  the 
contrary  is  false  to  the  deeper  moral  experience. 

When  anyone  asks  us,  "  Why  should  I  do  right  ?"  as  men 
sometimes  do  who  think  they  need  the  hope  of  immortality  to 
inspire  them  to  duty,  we  may  find  it  difficult  to  give  an 
answer  that  will  satisfy  them.  When  a  blind  man  asks  us 
what  we  mean  by  the  sun  and  the  glory  of  his  beams,  we 
cannot  tell  him  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  because  we  do  not  know 
the  sun  and  his  light,  but  because  the  man  is  blind.  And 
when  a  man  deaf  from  his  birth  asks  us  what  we  mean  by 
music  and  what  feeling  it  stirs  in  us,  we  cannot  tell.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  defect  of  moral  perception.  The 
unworthiness,  the  perversion  of  the  moral  nature,  implied  in 
the  question,  "Why  should  I  do  right?"  becomes  evident  if 
we  make  this  question  more  specific,  and  ask,'' Why  should  I 
care  for  and  watch  over  my  child  ?  Why  should  I  refrain 
from  beating  my  wife  ?  Why  should  I  not  murder  my 
brother?  Why  should  I  not  delight  in  cruelty?"  When 
anyone  asks  us  such  questions,  it  is  becoming  in  us  to  pity, 
and,  perhaps,  to  condemn,  but  not  to  argue  or  reason.  Men 
have  asked  us,  "Why  should  a  man  suffer  and  sacrifice,  even 
his  life,  if  there  be  no  hereafter  for  him  ?  Why  should  Jesus 
go  to  the  cross,  if  that  was  to  be  the  end  of  Jesus?"  It  is 
easy  to  tell  why  Jesus  would  go  to  the  cross  :  he  would 
because  he  loved  his  fellow-men,  and  saw  that  he  could  best 
serve  them  by  dying  for  them.  And  it  is  also  easy  to  tell 
a  man  who  loves  his  fellow-men  why  Jesus  should  go  to  the 
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cross  :  it  is  the  same  reason  for  which  he  did  go.  He  ought 
or  should  go  because  it  would  serve  his  fellow-men.  If  any 
one  asks,  "Why  should  I  love  my  fellow-men?"  we  must 
say :  "  Stop ;  this  is  blasphemy  ;  and  we  will  not  tolerate  it 
without  a  protest  against  a  mocking  scepticism."  Love  for 
mankind  we  see  and  feel  in  our  experience  to  be  inviolable  ; 
it  is  final.  Love  knows  no  ulterior  motive  beyond  itself,  and 
will  permit  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  it  is  its  own  justifica- 
tion. 

And  yet  let  no  one  imagine  that  we  are  mere  visionaries 
and  weak-minded  idealists  as  to  the  moral  worth  of  man. 
Although  we  emphasise  and  believe  in  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
moral  sentiments  in  him,  nevertheless  we  recognise  that 
belief  in  a  personal  God  and  the  hope  of  immortality  have 
helped  to  keep  men  up  to  the  line  of  duty  ;  and  if  we  had 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon  but  the  direct  love  of  righteousness, 
we  should  count  our  movement  weak  indeed.  But  we 
recognise  that,  besides  love  for  mankind  and  conscience, 
there  are  many  other  motives  to  which  we  could  appeal  as 
supports  to  the  moral  life.  These  motives  are  lower,  but 
nevertheless  are  necessary,  and  serve  the  cause  of  goodness. 
Besides  the  inward,  immediate  reward  to  right  action,  we 
would  set  before  men  the  four  other  sanctions  :  first,  we 
recognise  that,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  among  the  uneducated 
classes  of  society,  wrong-doing  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  wrong  act  upon  the  bodies  and 
minds  and  fortunes  of  the  doers.  We  would  aim  to  remove 
this  ignorance,  thus  bringing  home  to  men's  imagination  the 
evils  to  which  they  unwittingly  or  thoughtlessly  expose  them- 
selves. The  natural  consequences,  which  we  call  the  natural 
sanction  of  conduct,  thus  furnish  us  with  a  powerful  appeal 
to  enlightened  self-interest.  But  to  the  natural  may  be  added 
the  legal  sanction,  which  attaches  in  society  to  the  coarser 
forms  of  wrong-doing  ;  and  to  both  these  the  social  sanction, 
the  praise  and  blame  of  one's  neighbours,  may  come  in  as  a 
powerful  supplement.  The  love  of  approbation  and  the  fear 
of  disgrace  may  be  made  a  thousand-fold  more  effective  than 
they  are  to-day.  Besides  this  we  can  develop  sympathy, 
a.:d  thus  bring  to  our  aid  the  desire  to  avoid  the  pain  of 
seeing  others  suffer,  and  to  gain  the  pleasure  of  seeing  others 
happy. 

But  to  teach  these  aids  to  character  and  conduct  is  only  a 
part  of  our  undertaking  as  an  Ethical  Movement.  Preaching 
is  not  our  chief  means  of  furthering  the  spread  of  goodness 
throughout  society.  We  shall  also  attempt,  so  far  as  lies  in 
our  power,  to  change  the  physical  and  social  environment  of 
men,  so  that  it  shall  be  more  favourable  to  a  truly  human 
life.     The  highest  and  most  potent  change  we  can  effect  is  to 
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provide  people  with  fellowship  in  the  moral  life,  by  establish- 
ing Ethical  Societies.  But  this  change  of  spiritual  environ- 
ment must  be  followed  forthwith  by  physical,  economic,  and 
intellectual  reforms,  w^iich  only  the  whole  community  can 
effect.  We  expect  the  members  of  our  society,  by  helping  in 
these  reforms,  to  do  more  for  the  community  than  the  current 
morality  of  the  day  demands.  We  recognise  that  work  for 
mankind  of  every  wise  sort  is  the  most  eloquent  preaching. 
There  is  no  way  to  convince  people  that  one  believes  in 
brotherhood  like  proving  one's  self  a  brother. 
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